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PKOCEEDINGS. 



The Kansas Academy of Science met in its twenty-fifth annual session, at Atchi- 
son, on October 12, 13, and 14, 1892. The following extracts are taken from the 
minutes of the Secretary: 

A business meeting was held in the parlors of the Hotel Byram, and the usual 
committees were appointed. 

The Treasurer's report was read and accepted. 

On Wednesday evening, the address of the retiring President, Prof. E. A. Popenoe, 
was delivered. 

The annual election of officers resulted in the following choice: 

President— E. H. S. Bailey. 

First Vice President — J. T. Willard. 

Second Vice President — E. B. Knerr. 

Secretary — A. M. Collette. 

Treasure} — D. S. Kelly. 

Librarian — B. B. Smyth. 

Curators — A. H. Thompson, B. B. Smyth, Chas. S. Prosser. 

On Friday evening, the Sphynx Club, of Atchison, tendered a banquet to the vis- 
iting members. 

At this meeting, 18 new members were voted in. 

It was voted to hold the next meeting, in the fall of 1893, at Emporia. 

On the following pages will be found papers read at this meeting. 



IN MEMORIAM -JOSEPH SAVAGE. 

BY BOBEBT HAX. 

Since our last meeting, the Academy has lost by death one of its oldest and most 
useful members. Joseph Savage died on the 30th of December, 1891. He was 68 
years old, having been born at Hartford, Vt., July 28, 1823. His father, William Sav. 
age, was born in 1791, so these two lives exa ctly span a century. Joseph Savage 
was connected with the family which produced General Hazen, of the Signal Service, 
his mother, whose maiden name was Polly Hazen, born in 1799, being a cousin of 
the General. 

In 1847, Joseph Savage married Amanda B. Crandall, who was his wife for 10 
years and the mother of his five children. Filled with New England ideas of free- 
dom, he came to help make Kansas a free Territory and a free State. He came to 
Lawrence in the fail of 1854. He went back, directly, and brought his wife and fam- 
ily in the spring of 1855. He paid $500 for a squatter's claim, and also the Govern- 
ment preemption price, for a quarter section of land, which is now the northwest 
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quarter of section 12, township 13, range 19 east. It was a piece of wild prairie, 
without tree or shrub, or other shelter than a sod house. He lived on it to his 
death. It has now a comfortable stone house, noble avenues and groups of trees, 
and rich orchards. Our friend was one of those who made the desert bloom; his 
farm has brought forth much fruit. His wife, three years his junior, succumbed to the 
wild conditions of Kansas in the '50s. She died and was buried on the farm in 1857. 
He had a loving heart; companionship was a necessity to him, and a mother was 
needed in his house. He went back to New England, and at Springfield, Mass., on 
April 14, 1858, Joseph Savage was married to Mary Burgess, and brought her to Kan- 
sas. She still lives on the homestead which their joint labors have made so beauti- 
ful. All but one of his children died in childhood. The survivor, a daughter, has 
long been the wife of Mr. Alford, an attorney of Lawrence, and the voices of grand- 
children have added to the pleasures of the Savage homestead. In the place of his 
dead children, there was an adopted daughter, who married and became Mrs. Martin, 
about a year before Mr. Savage's death. 

Of the dangers during the Kansas war, of the imminent risks of the Quantrill 
raid, when he was saved only by hiding in the corn, while his wife encountered the 
raiders alone — of these and such events we will not speak here. 

He was a close friend of Charles Robinson, but was not himself a leader. He up- 
held the hands of those who did lead. He was, religiously, a Congregationalist. 
Since the days of Oliver Cromwell and Sir Harry Vane, Congregationalism has gone 
with the support of civil liberty. Doctor Cordley has told how, when the first Con- 
gregational society was organized among the Free-State men of Lawrence, Joseph 
Savage held the candle while the clerk wrote the names. The incident is suggestive 
of his whole life. He has often held the candle to encourage those who have been 
working for truth — truth religious, truth social, or truth scientific. 

After the war, peace. For Joseph Savage, work. The physical work has made a 
mark on the topography of Douglas county. The moral and intellectual forces he 
exerted are much wider spread; they go beyond the State of Kansas; they reach to 
the stars. 

There was one thing, especially, Joseph Savage believed in — education. In three 
forms of educational work in Kansas he was especially interested: The common 
school of his district, a noted one in Douglas county, he made a center of intellectual 
life. For many winters, courses of lectures have been given there by men of State 
reputation. Then, at the top of the educational column, the University, his near 
neighbor, was a sort of pet of his. When he was abroad in the State, he said a good 
word for the University; and its professors and students and societies were frequent 
guests on his farm. He spoke of the students as our boys, or our girls. Men de- 
voted to science were very welcome — botanists, entomologists, geologists, have oft- 
times been visitors for days and weeks. About 1866 or 1867, he was with Professor 
Mudge exploring western Kansas. 

In 1870, the third annual meeting of the Kansas Natural History Society was held 
at Lawrence. My honored friend, John Fraser, Chancellor of the State University, 
was president of the society, and, in a felicitous speech, he proposed for member- 
ship the names of Joseph and Mary Savage. There was an appropriateness in the 
incidents in which our friend took a part. Joseph Savage had not had a collegiate 
or any scientific training, but he had worked himself into considerable attainments 
as a geologist, and was a member of Doctor Hayden's party in the exploration of 
the Yellowstone Park. John Fraser was Scotch, so was Mrs. Savage, who was the 
first lady member of the Academy. 

John Fraser was a personal friend of Hugh Miller. The subject of the evening 
lecture at the meeting was "Hugh Miller." The lecturer was John Barrows. He and 
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John D. Parker, one of the founders of the Society, were guests at the Savage home 
during the meeting. At that meeting the Society changed its name; it became us: 
the Kansas Academy of Science. Since then (21 years), Joseph and Mary Savage 
have given to this Society much service and more of good will. At the eighth annual 
meeting, Joseph Savage became secretary, and he was reeleoted next year. At the 
eleventh meeting, 1879, he was chosen vice president, and to this office he was re- 
elected the next year, which was the last meeting at which Professor Mudge presided. 
At the thirteenth meeting, he became first vice president. It fell to his lot to be of 
the committee to prepare resolutions of respect for the memory of John Fraser, and 
also that of Professor Bardwell. He was also the principal worker with Prof. I. T. 
Goodnow in procuring funds with which the Mudge monument was erected, under 
the auspices of the Academy, at Manhattan. 

Mr. Savage also served the Academy as a member of the geological "commission," 
when our work was divided among committees so named. 

Besides serving the Academy thus officially, he for many years took a full share 
in the meetings, preparing and reading numerous papers, which, if not technical, as 
some of those of his associates, were always full of information, and had a strong 
human interest. I do not think the following is a complete list, but it will serve to 
show that he was not an idle friend of the Academy: 

1. An Account of the Journey up the Yellowstone, with photographic illustra- 
tions, at Manhattan. 

2. On the Bite of a Rattlesnake. 

3. On the Remains of Mastodons in Douglas County. 

4. Mounds in Southern Kansas, 1879. 

5. Sink Holes in Wabaunsee County, 1879. 

6. Concretionary Forms, 1880. 

7. Stone Implements in Trego County, 1880. 

8. The Agate Beds of Trego County, 1881. 

9. The Leavenworth Coal Mines, 1881. 

10. Report of the Committee on the Mudge Monument, then completed, 1882. 

11. Some Lightning Freaks, 1883. 

12. Observations on the Habits of Ants. 

13. The Christening of Amethyst Mountain, 1884. 

14. The Geology of Spanish Peaks, 1884. 

15. A Geological Paper, 1885. 

16. The Pink and White Terraces of New Zealand, 1886. 

17. The Fossil Bone Bed in Garden Park, 1887. 

Besides these descriptive or scientific papers, he made many little speeches at 
our evening reunions and banquets. He had a singularly happy way of saying some- 
thing pleasant and serious, and a short, happy laugh, when recognizing something 
good in the work of other members, as he often did. One of these speeches the 
writer remembers showing his grateful religious disposition. He said he often 
thought of the superintending kindness of God in creation, preparing pleasure as 
well as profit for man in the things of nature, taking it as a personal kindness to 
himself when digging out some fine fossil, that God had laid up that pleasure for 
him. If there was any jealousy in him, it was for his favorite science; he was always 
anxious that attention should be given to it. He was as pleased with the work and 
enthusiasm of others as with what he had done himself. 

Some years ago his health began to fail, and he was hurt by a fall from his 
buggy. He missed several of our meetings, but was present in 1890, and at the 
banquet responded to the toast of the "Old Members." His wife says of that 
speech: "He spoke in a very touching and beautiful way, and I was very proud of 
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him." And she had a right. We too are proud that Joseph Savage honored this 
society by 20 years of membership, service, and sympathy. 

The Douglas County Horticultural Society had in Mr. Savage an active member, 
and to this society he read useful papers, notably one in December, 1877, on the 
soils of eastern Kansas, with the loess of the eastern counties as his principal illus- 
tration. In this paper he pointed out that the loess was especially good for straw- 
berry growth, and that, as with its namesake in the Rhineland, it is the proper 
home of the grape vine. On the other hand, he showed that pear blight was devel- 
oped among the trees of the loess. 

There are many personal reminiscences we might give, but this is not the place. 
We want to record our appreciation of our departed friend while he was with us, 
and to express our sympathy with his bereaved partner, who says in a recent com- 
munication that he " was laid away on New Year's day, 1892. A happy new year to 
him, and the saddest and loneliest that ever came to me." May it be hers and ours 
to have a glad reunion. 



E. P. WEST. 

BY 8. W. WILLISTON. 



Judge E. P. West was born in Simpson county, Kentucky, November 14, 1820. 
His early years were spent upon a farm, and the greater part of his education was 
obtained at the Russellville Academy. He came to Cass county, Missouri, when 20 
years of age, and there devoted himself to the study of law, shortly afterward enter- 
ing upon its practice. For 30 years he was engaged in the practice of his profes- 
sion, serving meanwhile as the judge of the court of common pleas of Cass county, 
and, during the Buchanan administration, as United States district attorney for 
New Mexico, his commission having been signed by Daniel Webster. During the 
War of the Rebellion, he was captain in the Missouri State Guards. 

About 1870, he removed with his family to Kansas City, Mo., and practiced his 
profession there successfully for several years. He then began to turn his attention 
toward scientific subjects, especially geology and archaeology. He was one of the 
founders of the Kansas City Academy of Science, and, for a while, in conjunction 
with Mrs. Judge Krekel, edited a monthly magazine devoted to scientific subjects. 
His patient examination of the works of the mound builders along the Missouri river, 
attracted much attention. About eight years before his death, he became connected 
with the Kansas University, a position which he held uninterruptedly to the day of his 
death, which occurred January 26, 1892, from heart failure, in conjunction with ills 
incident to old age. 

Personally Mr. West was, in many respects, a man of remarkable character, with 
a tireless energy and an indomitable will. At an age when most men are content to 
lean upon others, he still asserted, in an undiminished degree, the self-reliance and 
independence which had always characterized him. When past 70 years of age, he 
spent a season in the fossil fields of western Kansas, camping out alone, under the 
blazing sun and severe storms. Mr. West never published much. A few papers in 
the proceedings of this Academy, and in the Kansas City Record of Science, are about 
all, but he has left an unimperishable monument in the results of his tireless and 
patient labor in the geological department of the State University. To him, more 
than to any one else, is due the credit of the building up of the collection of fossils 
of the State in the museum of the University, a collection unequaled elsewhere, and 
one of which the State may be justly proud. 



